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A Celebration of Hope 

NYTimes By max frankel MAY 3 0 Wi 

Special to The New York Times 


KIEV, U.S.S.R., May 29 — ' The 
summitry ended in the glitter- 
ing St. George’s Hall in Mos- 
cow’s Kremlin, with what was, 
after all, a celebration of at- 
mosphere, emotion and hope. 

In their smiles, in their ban- 
ter and above all in their proc- 
* lamation of new 
principles of good 
ews # conduct and col- 
Analysis jaboration, these 
adversaries of two 
decades were yielding to the 
temptations of trust. 

President Nixon came to the 
Soviet Union a week ago scorn- 
ing the customary “froth” of 
summit conferences; and his 
host, Leonid I. Brezhnev, eager- 
ly endorsed the emphasis on 
mere “business.” 

As their communique re- 
ported today, they talked 
through their conflicting inter- 
ests in Vietnam and in the Mid- 
dle East, merely reviewed their 
progress and agendas in Euro- 


pean affairs, concluded one 
major treaty on arms limita- 
tions, promised to work harder 
for more trade and signed sev-j 
eral other arangements to ex-; 
p&nd their contacts in many 
fields. 

But when “The Star Spangled 
Banner” reverberated in . that 
grand palace chamber, when 
the Kremlin orchestra Struck up 
“Oh, Susannah!” and when Mr, 
Brezhnev practiced his new 
word — “O.K.” — and bade fare- 
well in a four-handed clasp, 
there sprang to life again the 
hope that a new relationship 
was beckoning at last. 

Henry A. Kissinger, the im- 
presario of so much of this Ad-; 
ministration’s foreign policy, j 
defined it as a hope of “trans-i 
formation from rather rigid hos- 
tility” to a new behavior of 
“restraint and creativity” that 
would not only dampen dan- 
gerous crises but perhaps avoid 
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them altogether. 

“We are not children,” the 
President’s adviser on national 
security continued, conceding 
that the hope might be dashed 
and soon. The lofty and lengthy 
definitions of desirable re- 
lations in the declaration of 
principles was a Soviet idea, 
he said, and it was no “cook- 
book” prescription of what 
needs to be done in Vietnam 
or anywhere else next week. 
But the President would not 
have signed, Mr. Kissinger 
added, if he did not perceive a 
reasonable chance that the two 
nuclear giants were ready for 
a more mature cooperation than 
any so far. 

That is the perception by 
which this summit meeting 
must eventually be judged and 
it is based not merely on the 
temper of the disagreements 
or the range of agreements 
over the last week, but on the 
attitudes that were exchanged 
and the atmosphere that a 
handful of men possessing awe- 
some power were able to 
create. 

Mr. Nixon and his aides left 
Moscow in good spirits first of 
alt because an American Presi- 
dent had finally heard those 
notes in the Kremlin, after three 
others had tried to get there 
and failed. 

Moreover, they were going 
home with what they felt to be 
a > good treaty, full of promise 
for further limits on the arms 
race. 

They left confirmed in their 
judgments that the Russians 
were dead serious about rapid 
development of their country 
and wanted respite from crisis 
and access to American markets 
and goods. 

*They found the Soviet lead- 
ers, and notably Mr. Brezhnev, 
both flexible and politically 
stfong enough to help overcome 
the serious obstacles in the 
arms negotiations — apparently 
over some vigorous opposition 
nr their own ranks. And they 
found Mr. Brezhnev apparently 
eager, as he had already shown 
in allowing Mr. Nixon to come, 
to let neither Vietnam nor any 
other indirect conflict of pur- 
pose interfere with this attempt 
to codify a more stable relation- 
ship with Europe and the United 
States. 

The Russians, of course, 
contend that these have always 
been their objectives and that 
it is the United States that 
must be restrained in the world 
and helped to back off its glob- 
al involvement to a more 
modest position. Mr. Nixon 
brought them the ultimate trib- 
ute of nuclear “equality;” this, 
combined with the West’s ac- 
ceptance of the existing fron- 
tiers in Europe, seems to them 
a handsome diplomatic achieve- 
ment. 

Americans tend to think that 
the Soviet leaders seek relaxa- 
tion because of an obsessive 
fear of China and a desperate 
need for commerce and tech- 
nology. Russians tend to think 
that the President needs ac- 
commodation because of Ameri- 
can exhaustion in Vietnam, 
considerable economic and so- 
cial disorder at home — and the 
American election campaign. 

But in any case, both sides 
sense this to be one of those 
rare moments of equilibrium — 
in the arms race and in the 
desire to avoid new Vietnams 
and new Cubas. And it was to 
test these assumptions, as ex- 
pressed in policy over secern 1 


years and in their many pri- 
vate communications over 24 
months, that Mr. Nixon and Mr. 
Brezhnev met and wrote their 
pledges of moderation. 

The President can still only 
hope that from a better under- 
standing of his peace terms for 
Vietnam, the Russians might 
find a way to goad Hanoi to- 
ward a deal to end the war. 
There appears to have been 
little tangible progress at the 
summit beyond the arms treaty 
and other agreements that had 
been largely worked out in 
advance. 

And Mr. Brezhnev can only 
hope that his nonresponse to 
the mining of North Vietnam’s 
harbors and general willingness 
to compromise on a number of 
important issues will soon be 
recompensed by an end of dis- ! 
crimination against Soviet goods 
in American ports and markets 
and by generous American cred- 
it arrangements. 

Both sides have hedged their 
bets for the future and cau- 
tioned their domestic audiences 
against exaggerated expecta- 
tions. Mr, Brezhnev took refuge 
in protocol on departure as on 
arrival and let his colleagues 
offer the airport farewells with- j 
out him. Nor did he allow his 
people to show any real enthu- 
siasm or tribute for the Presi- 
dent. 

But if the festive and relaxed 
Kremlin celebration on this 
final day meant anything, and 
if the “basic principles” are 
indeed more than rhetorical 
boasts, then Mr. Nixon and Mr. 
Brezhnev achieved something 
more than the sum of the vari- 
ous agreements inscribed on 
parchment in the seven days. 

They appeared to be saying, 
to each other and to an anxious 
world, that although their sus- 
picions and their differences re- 
main intact, they were able to 
reaffirm face-to-face in fairly 
candid conversations the con- 
viction that a better way can 
and must be found to manage 
the world’s most powerful mili- 
tary and economic establish- 
ments. 

Among the Kremlin celebra- 
tors today were scores of Rus- 
sians who are already develop- 
ing what the President and Mr. 
Kissinger call a “vested inter- 
est” in more and better rela- 
tions with the United States. 
One of the foremost among 
them was asked whether he did 
not regard some of the conclud- 
ing statements as merely emp- 
ty words and he offered an in- 
teresting reply, in two parts: 

First, he said, “It can do no 
harm.” 

But secondly, he added, the 
affirmation even of generalities, 
when taken together with some 
down-to-earth agreements, “will 
do a lot of good here.” 

He implied that in this ideo- 
logical Communist country, the 
line is the line, and, vague : 
though it may be, a good line 
will give those who favor nego- 
tiations, arms control, contact 
with the West and even some 
trust of the United States a 
license .to show their convic- ! 
tions openly. 

On his final day in China 
three months ago, Mr. Nixon 
said that he had just lived the 
week that “changed the world,” 
and many Russians as well as 
Americans laughed out loud. 

In effect, the President is 
thus far claiming only that his 
week^ in Moscow has cleared 
the air. And the Russians were 
smiling with him this time. 


